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In 2017-18, states and districts began to implement the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA), the current 
authorization of the federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). ESSA continues to call 
for states to set academic content standards, assess student achievement, identify and support low- 
performing schools, and improve educator effectiveness. ESSA departs from prior law, however, in 
giving states more discretion about how they accomplish these objectives. This report provides a brief 
look at the transition toward ESSA, as the foundation for an ongoing assessment of how the law is 
being carried out. The report uses survey data to examine how key policies and initiatives related to 
two large ESEA programs were implemented in 2017-18, and contrasts that with four years earlier. 
Key findings indicate that: 


e Most states had not significantly changed their content standards by 2017-18, and districts 
increasingly provided supports, such as standards-aligned instructional materials, to 
implement them. 


e States broadened the measures they used to identify struggling schools, while more districts 
reported that these schools implemented activities to support improvement, particularly 
teacher professional development. 


e States and districts increasingly used performance data as a means to support effective 
teaching. 


The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), originally passed in 1965, is the primary 
federal law related to K-12 schooling. Accounting for over $19 billion of nearly $26 billion in fiscal 
year 2020, Title I and Title I-A are core ESEA programs.! These programs intend to help provide 
all students with equal access to education by providing financial assistance to schools and 
districts with a high percentage of students from low-income families (Title I) and by improving 
teacher and principal quality (Title I-A). 


ESEA’s latest reauthorization as the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) in 2015 changed a number 
of policies related to Title I and Title I-A. In particular, ESSA shifts authority over many education 
decisions and rules from the U.S. Department of Education (the Department) to states and 
districts. The new law also retains some federal requirements from prior versions of ESEA to help 
ensure that states focus on providing a high-quality education to disadvantaged students. For 
example, under ESSA, states must continue to set challenging content standards, assess student 
performance in select grades and subjects, identify and support low-performing schools, and 
promote the development of effective educators. How states and districts respond to this 
combination of flexibility and requirements will determine whether ESSA stimulates educational 
improvement as intended. 


This national portrait of Title I and Title [I-A implementation is the second of four reports in a 
series. The first report, which focused on the 2013-14 school year, details state and local policy and 
practice under ESSA’s predecessor, the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act. By 2013-14, the 
Department had begun to provide states with waivers from key NCLB requirements in exchange 
for commitments to specific reform principles, colloquially known as “ESEA Flexibility.” ESSA’s 
passage in 2015 codified some of the flexibilities allowed under ESEA Flexibility. It also provided 
states a transition period, running through the 2017-18 school year, to implement ESSA’s core 
components. 


This second report focuses on the 2017-18 school year. As a result, it captures a period of 
transition: early ESSA implementation in some states, but not in others. The third report, based on 
a targeted data collection in spring-summer 2021, will focus on the effects of the coronavirus 
pandemic on the implementation of ESSA during the 2020-21 school year. The final report in this 
series will focus on full ESSA implementation in the 2021-22 school year. See Exhibit 1 for more 
information on the study timeline and the ESEA policy timeline. 


Exhibit 1. Study timeline compared with ESEA policy timeline: 2013-14 to 2021-22 


Study timeline 


Spring-summer 2014: Spring-summer 2018: Spring-summer 2021: Spring-summer 2022: 
Initial data collection Follow-up data Coronavirus-focused Final data collection 


collection data collection 


2013-14 2014-15 2015-16 2016-17 2017-18 2018-19 2019-20 2020-21 2021-22 


ESEA policy timeline 


SUMMARY OF STUDY DESIGN 


What data were collected? Surveys on policies and practices related to Title I and Title I-A 
of ESEA were administered in spring/summer of 2014 and 2018 to all states and a nationally 
representative sample of local education agencies (LEAs, typically school districts). The sample 
of 570 districts was supplemented in 2018 with a sample of 152 charter school LEAs to ensure 
better representation of these LEAs. All states (including the District of Columbia) and nearly 
all districts (99 percent in 2014 and 96 percent in 2018) responded to the surveys. 


The study also incorporates other information submitted to the Department, such as state 
ESSA plans and school performance designations from data provided by states through the 
EDFacts collection process. In addition, the study incorporates information from external 
sources on states’ adoption of the Common Core State Standards and states’ summative 
assessments to add more detail to the study’s survey results. More detail on the sample and 
data collection is included in Chapter 1 of the Supplemental Volume. The Supplemental 
Volume also provides many additional data tables (e.g., survey data reported by district 
poverty status) organized topically in Chapter 2, and the surveys used to collect the data in 
Chapter 3. 


How were the data analyzed? Responses to survey questions were tabulated into descriptive 
statistics (such as percentages) and simple statistical tests (such as tests for differences between 
percentages). These tabulations provide a snapshot of state and district implementation at 
each time point, as well as aggregate changes over time. District figures for 2017-18 are based 
on the total LEA sample (the original 570 districts plus the supplemental sample of 152 charter 
school LEAs). The study is descriptive and not designed to estimate the impact of federal 
policies on state and district actions. More information on the study design, sample selection 
and characteristics, and analysis is in Chapter 1 of the Supplemental Volume. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN STATE CONTENT STANDARDS BY 2018, 
DISTRICTS INCREASED SUPPORT TO IMPLEMENT THEM 


State content standards play a central role in setting learning expectations for students, defining 
what they should know and be able to do. ESSA continues to require that states adopt 
“challenging” standards and annually assess student performance against the standards in select 
grades and subjects. 


However, ESSA also contains new language that expressly prohibits federal policy from 
influencing state adoption of specific standards and assessments. This prohibition is in response to 
prior Department policies that encouraged the adoption of the Common Core State Standards (the 
Common Core), such as the Race to the Top grant competition and ESEA Flexibility granted to 
requesting states by the Department. State leaders and education stakeholders led the effort to 


develop these standards to reflect college- and career-ready expectations for use across states. 
Two multistate consortia, supported with federal funds, developed assessments—the Smarter 
Balanced Assessment Consortium and the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and 
Careers (PARCC)—aligned to the Common Core. Race to the Top and ESEA Flexibility did not 
require the adoption of the Common Core or their companion assessments. However, adopting 
the Common Core was a clear way for states to improve their chances of winning a grant or getting 
flexibility because the federal policies signaled that the Common Core met the threshold for 
challenging college- and career-ready standards and aligned assessments. 


Although ESSA was passed in 2015, many states’ laws and regulations set timelines for reviewing 
content standards that may not have coincided with the new law.” Thus, survey information 
collected in 2018 related to content standards and assessment policy may not fully capture states’ 
responses to ESSA. Similarly, state and district supports to implement their standards in the 
classroom may have been in flux during this period.? 


Most states reported making no substantial changes to their 
content standards leading up to 2018, though many withdrew from 
the Smarter Balanced and PARCC assessment consortia. 


The Common Core and associated assessments were the predominant state approach to meet 
ESEA’s content standards and assessments requirements in the years leading up to ESSA. All but 
four states had adopted the Common Core by 2013, and a majority of the Common Core states 
were participating in one of the two associated assessment consortia.t However, by September 
2014, more than 25 states that had adopted the Common Core renamed the standards.‘ By 2015, 3 
states had replaced the Common Core; 7 states were reviewing the standards; and 21 states were 
considering bills to stop implementing the standards.® Nevertheless, what is of most interest is 
whether these changes represented a substantive departure from the Common Core standards, 
and whether the choice of assessments followed a similar path. 


Almost three-quarters of states reported making no change or only minor changes to their 
content standards between 2014 and 2018. In 2018, 37 of 51 states (73 percent) reported making 
no change or only minor changes to their standards since spring 2014 (Exhibit 2).” This includes 
the majority of states (36 of 47 states) that adopted the Common Core State Standards.*® Of the four 
states that did not adopt the Common 
Core, three reported making major 
changes to their standards between 
2014 and 2018.° States may use high 
school graduation requirements to 
reinforce the state content standards. 
In 2018, the majority of states Aaictitee 
reported making no changes to their 

high school coursework graduation 


Exhibit 2. Number of states making changes to English 
language arts (ELA) or math content 
standards since April 2014, by Common 
Core State Standards (CCSS) status: 2017-18 
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required years of reading/English 
language arts (ELA) coursework 


Number of states 


Note: CCSS states adopted the ELA or math standards by end of 2013. 


(Appendix Exhibit A.1). Change categories are: no change reported in both subjects, major 
change reported in either subject, and minor change (but not major 

Fewer states said they used the change) in either subject. 

Smarter Balanced or PARCC Source: 2017-18 State survey. 


assessments in 2018 than in 2015, 

and more states used the ACT or SAT for high school assessments." States began fully 
implementing the Smarter Balanced and PARCC assessments in the 2014-15 school year. Based on 
external sources, 30 states used the Smarter Balanced or PARCC assessments for grades 3-8 in 
2015. As of 2018, only 20 states reported doing so (Appendix Exhibit A.2). This study did not 
collect information on whether the states that left the multi-state assessment consortia replaced 
their assessments with something substantially different. Beyond grades 3-8, use of the ACT or 
SAT college readiness/entrance exams for high school assessment increased considerably, from 

4 states in 2015 to 17 states in 2018." This suggests that some states are taking advantage of the 
assessment flexibility ESSA offered.” 


States increased monitoring of content standards implementation 
but decreased their direct support between 2014 and 2018. 


Adopting and implementing aligned curricula and instruction and providing supports to teachers 
can help translate the broad learning expectations of standards into the content taught to 


students." States can support districts and educators in a variety of ways, such as with resources, 
professional development, and monitoring activities to encourage full implementation of the 
standards." Direct support, including providing or funding resources or professional 
development, is more typically provided during the early stages of implementation while 
monitoring is more typically provided during later stages of implementation. 


More states reported certain monitoring efforts. In 2018, more states indicated that when 
monitoring the implementation of content standards, they reviewed assessment results (42 states 
in 2018 versus 27 states in 2014) and required principal (29 states in 2018 versus 16 states in 2014) 
and teacher (31 states in 2018 versus 19 in 2014) evaluations to include evidence of alignment with 
content standards (Appendix Exhibit A.3). Similar numbers of states engaged in other types of 


monitoring activities in both 2014 and 2018 (e.g., in both years, one state required the use of a 
state model). 


Fewer states reported funding or providing professional development on the current content 
standards and related instructional strategies. In both 2014 and 2018, the majority of states 
reported funding or providing professional development to help align curriculum and instruction 
with standards, although fewer did so in 2018 compared to 2014 (Appendix Exhibit A.4). Such 
efforts could include helping educators understand the content that standards cover at each grade 
level and the changes in instruction required. However, the number of states funding or providing 


this type of direct support declined to 44 in 2018 from all states and the District of Columbia in 
2014. 


A larger share of districts provided support for implementing 
content standards during the transition to ESSA. 


Districts typically play a key role in developing and providing instructional supports to help 
implement standards. 


Larger percentages of districts used materials to help educators understand and implement 
the state content standards. By 2018, a larger share of districts reported using standards-aligned 
instructional materials and working with schools to help implement them than had been the case 
in 2014. For example, large majorities of districts reported using tools or guidance such as 
curriculum maps (96 percent), textbooks (94 percent), and sample performance tasks for 
formative assessment purposes including rubrics or scoring guides (86 percent). Most districts also 
reported requiring school leaders to monitor alignment of instruction to the standards 

(88 percent), or having district staff visit schools to monitor such alignment (84 percent) 

(Exhibit 3). In addition, large percentages of districts reported requiring school staff evaluations to 
include evidence of the implementation of content standards (90 percent for teachers and 

82 percent for school leaders). As with support materials, all of these activities were reported by a 
larger percentage of districts in 2018 than in 2014. The largest increases across all materials and 


Exhibit 3. Percentage of districts that used materials or engaged in activities to align 
curriculum or instruction to ELA or math state content standards: 2013-14 and 
2017-18 


Materials used 


Tools or guidance on providing instruction aligned with 
the current state content standards such as scope and 88 @ 
sequence, curriculum maps, or frameworks 


Textbooks or other instructional materials aligned with 80 @ 
the current state content standards 


Sample performance tasks for formative assessment @ @ 
purposes including rubrics or scoring guides 


Documents showing alignment between required state 
summative assessments and the current state content 65 © 
standards 


Walk-through or observation protocols to aid in 
monitoring alignment of instruction with the current 63 @ 
state content standards 


Activities engaged in 


Performance evaluation for teachers in your district 
include evidence of teaching approaches consistent cs 0%) 
with the current state content standards 


School leaders are required to monitor alignment of 
instruction to the current state content standards TA 


District staff have used walk-throughs or school visits 
to monitor alignment of instruction with the current 65 @ 
state content standards 


Staff developed district curriculum to align with the 4 @ 
current state content standards 


Performance evaluation for school leaders included 
evidence that current state content standards have 54 82") 
been implemented 


0 25 50 75 100 


e 2013-14  e 2017-18 Percent of districts 


* Percentage is statistically different from percentage for 2013-14 (p < .05). 
Source: 2013-14 and 2017-18 District surveys. 


activities were those related to evaluating teachers and school leaders on the extent to which 
instruction was aligned with standards. 


Some of the increase in district support efforts was directed at subgroups of students highlighted 
in ESSA. For example, a larger percentage of districts in 2018 provided materials and professional 
development to help English learners and students with disabilities meet state content standards 
(68 to 88 percent of districts in 2018 versus 44 to 70 percent of districts in 2014, depending on the 
specific support) (Appendix Exhibit A.5). 


STATES BROADENED MEASURES THAT IDENTIFY STRUGGLING 
SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS INCREASED IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES AT 
THOSE SCHOOLS 


ESSA, like prior policy, seeks to promote educational excellence and equity by requiring each 
state to have an accountability system for school performance. For example, states must still 
establish ambitious long-term goals for core subjects such as reading and math proficiency. States 
must also still track school performance against these goals. Schools that fall far short of meeting 
these performance goals for students overall—or for students in key subgroups—must still be 
designated as low performing, and states must have a plan to improve these schools. 


While ESSA maintains NCLB’s cornerstone accountability requirements, it also gives states more 
discretion over how to design and implement them. For example, ESSA places less emphasis on 
math and reading test scores and allows states to set their own performance goals by eliminating 
the NCLB requirement to achieve 100 percent student proficiency in reading and math within 12 
years. ESSA also allows states to fully determine how they will intervene in their struggling 
schools, as long as those interventions are evidence-based. In contrast, NCLB required all schools 
not making “adequate yearly progress” to take a specified sequence of actions, from offering 
tutoring and transfers to other schools to restructuring, takeover, and closure. 


The U.S. Secretary of Education approved states’ ESSA plans between August 2017 and September 
2018. For most states, the first full year of implementing ESSA accountability systems was 2018-19. 
As states worked to finalize their ESSA plans, the Department allowed them to “freeze” the status 
of their previously identified low-performing schools for the 2016-17 and 2017-18 school years."® 
States that took this option were not required to identify new schools during those two transition 
years, and schools identified earlier kept their status regardless of any changes in performance. 
Just 11 states identified low-performing schools for 2017-18 using rules in their approved ESSA 
plans.” Thus, at the time of the survey in spring 2018, states’ accountability systems were in flux, 
transitioning from NCLB-or, for the 43 states that had received ESEA Flexibility from the 
Department, a more flexible version of NCLB-to ESSA, and, in most states and districts, the 
schools identified as low performing were identified prior to ESSA implementation. Examining 


those systems and state and district supports for low-performing schools sets the stage for 
understanding later implementation.'"® 


States expanded how they measure school performance between 
2014 and 2018. 


NCLB required states to publicly report the school-level performance of all students and 
subgroups of students who might otherwise be overlooked. ESSA continues that focus and 
enhances it in some ways, for example by requiring states to report on additional subgroups.” 
However, NCLB’s emphasis on holding schools accountable for the percentage of students 
proficient in reading and math raised concerns about possible negative consequences: that states 
might be encouraged to set a low threshold for “proficiency” on state assessments, that 
curriculum would concentrate on reading and math to the exclusion of other key subjects, and 
that local educators would focus on certain students at the expense of others.”° In response to 
these concerns, ESSA strongly encourages states to include improvement in student achievement 
(“growth”) alongside attainment of a certain proficiency level in their accountability systems, 
potentially providing better information on each school’s contribution to student achievement. 
ESSA also requires states to go beyond proficiency in reading and math by adopting at least one 
measure of “school quality or student success,” such as student and educator engagement, 
student access to and completion of advanced coursework, postsecondary readiness, or school 
climate and safety.”! In addition to requiring states to publicly report on the performance of 
subgroups included in their accountability system, ESSA requires public reporting on schools to 
include migrant students, homeless students, students in foster care, students with parents on 
active military duty, and students by gender. 


By 2018, many more states reported holding schools accountable for students’ attendance and 
their readiness for college and careers. In 2018, 32 states reported using college- and career- 
readiness to differentiate school performance compared to only 8 states in 2014, and 35 states 
examined student attendance in 2018 compared to 21 states in 2014 (Exhibit 4). 


In addition to using nontest score measures to differentiate school performance, states also 
increasingly held schools accountable for student growth and for test scores in subjects beyond 
reading and math. For example, more states (48 in 2018 versus 28 in 2014) held schools 
accountable for individual students’ achievement growth, rather than only the percent proficient. 
And 9 more states (25 in 2018 versus 16 in 2014) reported using science or social studies test scores 
to differentiate school performance. 


Exhibit 4. Number of states that reported using selected measures to differentiate school 
performance: 2013-14 and 2017-18 


School quality or student success measures 


College and career readiness ® ® 
Student attendance or chronic @ @ 
absenteeism rate 

School climate or student @ ® 

engagement 


On track to graduate index @) 9 ] 
Postsecondary outcomes & 9] 


Student achievement growth in ELA and Math 


Individual student growth @s) © 


Assessments other than reading/ELA and math 


Science or social studies assessment 16 © 
Advanced Placement or 7 Ey 
International Baccalaureate exam 
O 10 20 30 40 51 
@ 2013-14 @ 2017-18 Number of states 


Source: 2013-14 and 2017-18 State surveys. For details, see Appendix Exhibits A.6 and A.7. 


Most states tracked a wide range of student subgroups in 2018, and many made subgroup 
performance more visible by requiring reporting on smaller subgroups. About two-thirds of 
states required schools to report outcomes for subgroups of children who were homeless 

(35 states), in foster care (34 states), with parents on active military duty (31 states), or migrant 
(31 states), and about half reported outcomes by students’ gender (28 states) 

(Appendix Exhibit A.8). Meanwhile, the minimum number of students in a subgroup needed to 
trigger school reporting on their performance fell from 27.5 to 20 in the median state between 
2014 and 2018 (Appendix Exhibit A.9). 


In 2018, states had widely varying long-term goals for school 
performance. 


Beginning with ESEA Flexibility in 2012 and continuing with the passage of ESSA in 2015, states 
became responsible for setting targets for how much and by when schools must improve their 
students’ achievement and attainment. ESSA requires only that state goals be “ambitious” and 
included in each state’s ESSA plan, approved by the U.S. Secretary of Education. 


States differed in both the amount of reading and math improvement expected over the long 
run and the time to attain those goals. States reported long-term goals for proficiency in the core 
subjects ranging from 47 to 100 percent of students (starting from baselines ranging from 20 to 

79 percent), with 1 state retaining NCLB’s 100 percent proficiency target (Appendix Exhibit A.10). 


Depending on the state’s starting level of proficiency, which ranged from 20 to 79 percent, these 
goals imply states’ intentions to increase proficiency by between 2 and 63 percentage points. The 
time states allowed to reach those goals ranged from 5 to 24 years. States that intended to increase 
proficiency by larger amounts also generally allowed more time to reach that goal 

(Appendix Exhibit A.11). Combining expected improvement amounts and periods into annualized 
rates also indicates substantial variation: they range from a less than 1 percentage point increase in 


proficiency expected per year in some states to a nearly 9 percentage point increase per year in 
other states (Exhibit 5). 


Compared to reading and math, states’ long-term goals for graduation varied less. Targeted 
increases for graduation rates range from O to 33 percentage points, with the time states allow to 
reach their goals ranging from 5 to 24 years (Appendix Exhibit A.10). Annualized graduation rate 


goals range from O to 2.6 percentage points (Exhibit 5). The comparatively lower variation is likely 
because graduation rates are already closer to 100 percent (55 to 91 depending on the state), while 
starting achievement proficiency rates are lower (20 to 79 percent).?” 
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Exhibit 5. Annual percentage-point increase in achievement and attainment required to meet 
long-term goals, by state 


ELA/Reading Math Graduation rate 
10 
9 == 
8 
7 


Annual percentage-point increase required 
to meet long-term goal 
OL 


Note: Each bar represents the annual percentage growth that the state must achieve to meet its long-term goal. 
Source: 2017-18 State survey and approved state ESSA plans. For related information, see Appendix Exhibit A.10. 


Fewer states reported requiring or supporting school improvement 
activities at low-performing schools in 2018 compared to 2014, but 
more districts reported that specific improvement activities 
occurred at these schools. 


States are responsible for defining not just school performance measures and long-term goals 
under ESSA, but also the rules for identifying and intervening in schools that are not meeting 
interim targets. However, efforts to promote better outcomes in low-performing schools also rely 
to a great extent on school districts. Since districts are more closely involved in the day-to-day 
operation of schools, they are typically aware of and influence the strategies that are actually 
implemented in their low-performing schools. 


Fewer states reported requiring specific improvement activities for these schools or engaging 
in particular monitoring and support activities. For example, 6 fewer states (35 in 2018 versus 
41 in 2014) required schools to implement and monitor an instructional program that supports 
students not showing sufficient growth; 11 fewer states (25 in 2018 versus 36 in 2014) required 
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schools to provide professional development to staff that supports interventions for subgroups not 
showing sufficient growth; and 7 fewer states (9 in 2018 versus 16 in 2014) provided additional 
resources to these schools for reducing or maintaining low class sizes (Appendix Exhibits A.13 and 


A.14). 


However, between 2014 and 2018, a larger percentage of districts reported that several 
improvement activities were used in their low-performing schools, particularly teacher 
professional development. The vast majority of districts reported that low-performing schools in 
2018 provided intensive intervention for struggling students (99 percent); implemented programs 
to address students’ social, emotional, or health needs (99 percent); or had school improvement 
plans (98 percent) (Exhibit 6). While these activities were also common in 2014, more districts 
reported that schools implemented these activities in 2018. By 2018, increasing shares of districts 
reported teacher professional development on focused topics such as using data to improve 
instruction (93 percent in 2018 versus 68 percent in 2014), working effectively in teacher teams 
(93 percent in 2018 versus 61 percent in 2014), and addressing needs of students with disabilities 
(87 percent in 2018 versus 57 percent in 2014). 


Exhibit 6. Percentage of districts reporting that selected improvement activities occurred in 
their low-performing Title I schools: 2013-14 and 2017-18 
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* Percentage is statistically different from the percentage for 2013-14 (p < .05). PD = Professional development. 
Source: 2013-14 and 2017-18 State surveys. For details, see Appendix Exhibit A.15. 


STATES AND DISTRICTS INCREASINGLY USED PERFORMANCE 
DATA AS A MEANS TO SUPPORT EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


Because high-quality teaching is central to improving student achievement, ESSA continues 
federal support for teachers through Title II, Part A of ESEA. Title II still provides resources to 
develop, attract, and retain effective teachers and principals. But ESSA eliminates specific teacher 
qualification requirements—other than state certification and licensure—that were included in 
NCLB. Specifically, the new law eliminates the need for states and districts to measure and 
support teacher effectiveness in particular ways through: (1) “highly-qualified” teacher status, a 
requirement under NCLB defined as having a bachelor’s degree, full state certification, and 
competency in the core areas in which they teach, or (2) teacher and principal evaluations with 
federally encouraged elements, conditions of the earlier Race to the Top grant competition and 
ESEA Flexibility. Finally, ESSA continues to require states and districts to promote equitable 
access to effective teachers, and states continue to have discretion in how this is assessed and 
addressed. 


Like other aspects of ESSA, policies and practices related to teacher and principal effectiveness 
may have been in transition during the 2017-18 school year when surveys were completed. Some 
states may not yet have responded to ESSA’s greater flexibility because teacher and principal 
policies are often part of state statute and take time to modify.”° 


States reported limited changes to teacher evaluation 
requirements, with districts generally maintaining or increasing 
the use of student achievement measures. 


In 2011, the Department began to offer waivers to states from the “highly-qualified” teacher 
requirement through ESEA Flexibility if they would include three policies in their teacher 
evaluation systems: (1) using trained staff and a professional practice rubric to observe teachers’ 
classrooms; (2) including measures of how much the achievement of students in teachers’ 
classrooms has grown; and (3) rating teacher performance on at least three levels, in order to 
distinguish the higher- and lower-skilled from those in the middle. Forty-three states ultimately 
agreed to adopt these policies in exchange for ESEA Flexibility. 


Under ESSA, there are no federally required teacher evaluation elements. However, developing or 
improving educator evaluation and support systems is a new allowable use of Title II funds. ESSA’s 
greater flexibility at least partly reflects some opposition to the specific measures required under 
prior federal policy, particularly concerns with the use of achievement growth as a component of 
educators’ performance assessment. Researchers debated the statistical methods used to measure 
achievement growth (“value-added models”) and their role in measuring teacher effectiveness.”® 
At the same time, teacher unions opposed the use of state assessments and value-added models to 
measure teacher effectiveness, claiming that the measures were inaccurate and unreliable.’ 
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Some states dropped one or more teacher evaluation elements considered key under prior 
policy, but in 2018, two-thirds of states still required at least one of the three key elements. By 
2018, the number of states requiring all three elements fell from 32 to 26 (Appendix Exhibit A.16). 
Teacher observations using a professional rubric remained as a common required element but fell 
from 39 to 36 states. The requirement to use student achievement growth for some or all teachers 


fell from 36 to 34 states. Rating teacher performance on at least three levels was required in 37 
states in 2014 and 36 in 2018. 


Similarly, by 2018 districts continued to adopt the three teacher evaluation elements under 
prior policy, with nearly two-thirds of districts reporting the use of student achievement 
growth. Overall, the share of districts using all three elements increased from 48 percent to 

63 percent (Exhibit 7). Much of the change at the district level was driven by increased use of 
student achievement growth, with 65 percent including that element in teacher evaluations in 
2018 compared to 50 percent in 2014. Districts’ increased inclusion of student achievement 
growth as a teacher evaluation element occurred regardless of whether their states had changed 
or maintained related requirements (Appendix Exhibit A.17). At least 90 percent of districts 
required that teachers be evaluated based on observation of their classroom practice and rated on 
their performance using at least three levels, both in 2018 and 2014 (Exhibit 7). 


Exhibit 7. Percentage of districts using teacher performance evaluation practices: 2013-14 and 
2017-18 


At least one classroom observation using a professional 
practice rubric 


Use of student achievement growth for some or all 50 @ 
teachers 


95 96 
At least three performance categories e 


Combination of at least one classroom observation, 
student achievement growth, and at least three 48 @ 
performance categories 


O 25 50 75 100 


Percent of districts 


e 2013-14 © 2017-18 


*Percentage is statistically different from percentage for 2013-14 (p < .05). 
Source: 2013-14 and 2017-18 District surveys. 
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By 2018, more states and a larger share of districts focused on 
equitable access to high-quality teachers. 


Since NCLB, ESEA has emphasized high-quality teaching and whether students have equitable 
access to it. NCLB required all teachers to be “highly qualified” by the 2005-06 school year. This 
requirement sought to ensure that all students are taught by effective teachers, thus meeting the 
law’s equity goal. ESSA continues NCLB’s emphasis on high-quality teaching, but stipulates that 
states decide how to define high-quality teaching and how to assess it. 


More states and districts reported examining the distribution of teacher quality in 2018 than 
in 2014. The number of states that examined the distribution of teacher quality grew from 30 to 
37, and the share of districts increased from 35 percent to 56 percent (Appendix Exhibits A.18 and 
A.19). This growth was accompanied by a shift in how states and districts assessed teacher quality. 
Compared to 2014, states and districts in 2018 used more measures and more frequently 
combined performance and nonperformance measures. Performance measures include 


evaluation ratings and other means of assessing teacher effectiveness, like a value-added model or 
student learning objectives. Nonperformance measures include credentials, like a teacher’s 
certification status or level of experience.”* In 2014, 17 of 30 states used performance measures 
and 19 states used nonperformance measures. This included six states that used both types of 
measures. In 2018, the number of states using performance measures increased to 26 (of 37 states 
in total), the number using nonperformance measures increased to 36, and the number using both 
types of measures increased to 25. Similarly, a greater share of districts used both types of 
measures in 2018 than in 2014. Of the districts that examined teacher quality, the share that used 
performance-based measures increased from 76 percent in 2014 to 88 percent in 2018. The share 
that used nonperformance measures increased from 90 percent to 95 percent, and the share 
combining both types of measures increased from 69 percent to 84 percent. 


More states indicated they reported findings on the distribution of teacher quality and took 
steps to address inequities by supporting professional development, recruitment, and 
retention strategies. In particular, 31 of the 34 states that found inequities in the distribution of 
teachers reported those findings to school districts or the public. This was an increase from the 12 
out of 21 states who reported on and found inequities in 2014 (Appendix Exhibit A.20). In 
addition, 33 states said they took one or more actions to address inequities, up from 18 states in 
2014. In 2018, state actions most commonly included providing districts with resources such as 
professional development or coaching to improve the effectiveness of less-qualified teachers 

(27 states), encouraging the development of teacher career ladders or teacher leadership roles 
(27 states), providing support to districts on recruiting teachers (23 states), or providing support to 
districts to encourage improvements in teaching and learning environments (23 states). 
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Districts used the same strategies as states in working with their schools to address teacher 
quality inequities leading up to ESSA implementation—professional development, recruitment, 
and retention. Similar to states, the vast majority of districts that found inequities in teacher 
quality reported helping schools with lower teacher quality or effectiveness (91 percent of districts 
in 2018 and 92 percent in 2014) (Appendix Exhibit A.21). In both years, these districts offered more 
professional development (69 percent in 2018 and 73 percent in 2014) and about half said they 
worked to improve teacher learning environments in schools with lower levels of teacher quality 
(52 percent in 2018 and 47 percent in 2014)—for example, by lowering teacher loads, adding 
resources, or improving facilities. But in 2018 compared to 2014, more districts reported they 
began their hiring process earlier (63 percent versus 45 percent) and increased recruitment 


activities such as hosting open houses or job fairs (59 percent versus 40 percent). 


Other increased efforts to promote effective teaching included 
state evaluations of teacher preparation programs and district- 
provided individualized support and coaching for teachers. 


ESSA includes new emphasis on reforming and improving teacher and principal preparation 
programs. For the first time, states are allowed to use Title II funds to implement teacher 
residency programs and support preparation program reform activities. ESSA also continues to 
provide flexibility for states and districts to fund activities that support improving teacher 
effectiveness. 


To promote improved teacher preparation, more states measured and reported on the 
effectiveness of teacher preparation programs. The number of states that reported examining 
the effectiveness of their teacher preparation programs increased from 29 in 2014 to 35 in 2018 
(Appendix Exhibit A.22). In particular, an increasing number of states (18 in 2018 versus 11 in 2014) 


examined the effectiveness of teacher preparation programs using teacher performance measures 
such as evaluation ratings, value-added models, student growth percentiles, or classroom 
observations for teachers who were graduates of the programs. The number of states that 
reported these findings about effectiveness to their schools of education increased from 17 to 24 
(Appendix Exhibit A.23). Nineteen states also reported this information to the public in 2018. The 
number of states reporting similar information to providers of alternative preparation programs 
increased from 11 to 17 between 2014 and 2018, with 15 states reporting this publicly by 2018. 


Districts emphasized individualized support and coaching for low-performing teachers. In 
2018, most districts (88 percent) that received Title II-A funds reported providing teacher 
professional development and support, with almost half of these funds (49 percent) spent for this 
purpose (Appendix Exhibit A.24). Almost all districts in 2018 (94 to 97 percent) used evaluation 
results to identify low-performing teachers; develop a performance improvement plan for these 
teachers; and plan individual professional development, including coaching, mentoring, or peer 
assistance (Appendix Exhibit A.25). A significantly larger share of districts reported using two of 
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these practices in 2018 compared to 2014: using evaluation results to identify low-performing 
teachers for coaching, mentoring, or peer assistance (95 percent versus 84 percent), and using 
evaluation results to develop improvement plans for low-performing teachers (97 percent versus 
86 percent). 


LOOKING AHEAD 


ESSA’s passage in 2015 formally provided states with flexibility to implement Titles I and II-A. 
This report described the transition in education policy and practice in the few years before 
and after passage. Where states and districts go as they fully implement ESSA in future years is 
an open question that the study will turn to in its final data collection on the 2021-22 school 
year. Particularly since state changes may take time to make their way to the local levels, the 
final round of surveys will not only continue to track policy and practice at the state and 
district levels, but also learn how they are playing out in schools and classrooms around the 
country. 
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ENDNOTES 


' Appropriations for Title I, Part A, Grants to Local Educational Agencies, account for the majority of 
these funds with over $16.3 billion in FY 2020 appropriations. Appropriations for Title II, Part A, 
Supporting Effective Instruction, account for the next largest portion with approximately $2.1 billion. 
The remainder includes FY 2020 appropriations for Title I, Part B (State Assessment Grants), Title I, 
Part C (Migrant Education), and Title I, Part D (Programs for Children and Youth who are Neglected, 
Delinquent, or At-risk). See U.S. Department of Education, 2020. 


?The timing of required reviews of state content standards can vary by state. For example, Thomsen’s 
(2014) review of standards-setting processes for eight states found that North Carolina had a staggered 
5-year review cycle, while Virginia reviews its standards every 2 years. 


3 Additional data on related topics not covered in this report can be found in Chapter 2 of the 
Supplemental Volume. Topics include high school coursework and exam requirements, materials and 
support available and used to aid in the implementation in content standards, challenges to 
implementing content standards, availability and use of instructional choice options, summative 
assessments and activities for preparing students, assessment question response formats, assessment 
burden, limits on testing time, extent of opt outs, availability and use of statewide longitudinal data 
systems, testing accommodations and alternate assessments for English learners and students with 
disabilities, and use of assessment flexibilities allowed in ESSA. 


*For example, by 2011-12, 46 states reported that they had adopted the Common Core State Standards 
in English language arts and mathematics (Troppe et al., 2015). Thirty-one states reported piloting the 
PARCC or Smarter Balanced assessments in spring 2014 (Troppe et al., 2017). 


5 Salazar & Christie, 2014. 
6 The Center on Standards, Alignment, Instruction, and Learning, 2016. 


’ This finding is consistent with Norton, Ballinger, & Ash (2016), who analyzed nine states that revised 
rather than replaced the Common Core and found that these states focused on refinements by adding 
clarity or a new skill to the standards. Other work, however, suggests that some changes were more 
substantial. For example, Griffith et al. (2018) reviewed the content, rigor, clarity, and specificity of the 
Common Core State Standards and standards from states that “significantly moved away” from the 
Common Core or never adopted them. They gave the Common Core math and ELA standards an 
overall rating of strong. However, none of the modified standards for the states that significantly 
moved away from the Common Core had this overall rating. The modified standards for these states 
had a lower overall rating—some were rated as good, but others were rated as weak or inadequate. 


8 The number of the Common Core states reporting major changes is similar to the number of states 
identified as making major changes by Griffith et al. (2018) and Education Week (2017). 


°In this report, specifically Exhibit 2, the Common Core adoption reflects states' official adoption status 
as of December 30, 2013. This status comes from the Common Core State Standards Initiative website 
on that date, as well as from Minnesota, which adopted only the ELA standards. During the 2013-14 
school year, some states were already revisiting their decision to adopt and by March 2014 states began 
to officially repeal them. Other states rebranded or partially implemented the standards. As a result, it 
is possible that Exhibit 2 does not capture the full extent of change to state ELA and math content 
standards. 
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10 The examination of change in state assessments focuses on change from 2014-15 to 2017-18 since 
2013-14 was a transitional year for implementation of the new Smarter Balanced and PARCC 
assessments. This examination relied on extant data on state assessments from Education Week for 
2014-15 and from Education Commission of the States for 2017-18. 


" One state identified the ACT and SAT exams for high school assessments. 


? ESSA includes a number of assessment flexibility provisions. It allows districts, with state approval, to 
use a nationally recognized high school assessment in lieu of the state-required high school assessment 
for federal accountability. Nationally recognized assessments must be peer reviewed and can include 
college admissions tests that are administered in multiple states. States can develop and administer 
computer-adaptive tests. They also can administer multiple, statewide interim assessments instead of a 
single summative assessment, although the interim scores must be combined into a single summative 
score for accountability. Measures of student achievement may include measures of student academic 
growth and may be partially delivered in the form of portfolios, projects, or extended performance 
tasks. Eighth- grade students maybe be exempt from the mathematics assessments for their grade if 
they take an advanced mathematics course in middle school and its end-of-course assessment. ESSA 
allows state-specified limits on the amount of time students should spend on all summative 
assessments given by the state and by local districts and schools. In addition, states granted flexibility 
as part of the Innovative Assessment Demonstration Authority have additional flexibilities in 
assessment format and are exempted from some requirements such as using the same assessment for 
all students in the same grade and subject. 


8 Prior reviews of rigorous research suggest that curriculum has large effects on student learning 
(Chingos & Whitehurst, 2012; Whitehurst, 2009). However, Polikoff (2015) cautions about the lack of 
quality instructional materials such as textbooks aligned with content standards. 


‘4 For example, Grossman, Reyna, and Shipton (2011) identified a number of ways states can support 
local development and acquisition of new curricula and materials to support the implementation of the 
Common Core. 


5 Shin, 2014. 
6 Chism, 2017; U.S. Department of Education, 2016. 


'’ The 11 states reported that they had, in total, identified 1,168 low-performing schools under ESSA for 
the 2017-18 school year (Appendix Exhibit A.12). 


‘8 Additional data on related topics not covered in this report can be found in Chapter 2 of the 
Supplemental Volume. Topics include approaches to monitoring, supporting, and improving schools 
with low-performing subgroups, long-term performance goals for student subgroups, challenges to 
improving low-performing schools, and approaches to selecting improvement activities in low- 
performing schools. 


'’ Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended through the Every Student Succeeds 
Act (ESSA); P.L. 114-95, enacted December 10, 2015; P.L. 115-224, enacted July 31, 2018. 


20 Ladd, 2017; McMurrer & Yoshioka, 2013. 


21 This type of measure was allowable but not required prior to ESSA. 
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2 Starting graduation and achievement proficiency rates are taken from state ESSA plans. Two states 
are not included because they did not provide the graduation rate, and one state did not provide the 
timeline. Ten states are not included because they did not provide the proficiency rate or timeline for 
ELA or math, or they did not include baseline proficiency rates for all students in their state plans. 


3 “Public High School Graduation Rates” for school year 2016-17 (McFarland et al., 2019). 


24 Low-performing schools include schools identified as lowest performing under Title I of ESEA or 
under a state accountability system. Related information on schools that have low-performing 
subgroups or large subgroup achievement gaps can be found in Chapter 2 of the Supplemental Volume. 


5 Additional data on related topics not covered in this report can be found in Chapter 2 of the 
Supplemental Volume. Teacher and leader topics include: additional detail on teacher evaluation 
practices, information on principal evaluation practices, approaches to assessing and addressing 
teacher quality inequity, approaches to supporting teacher and principal preparation, and approaches 
to professional development and support to improve teacher quality. 


6 Researchers using natural experiments in teacher mobility to measure the accuracy of value-added 
measures have debated whether value added provides unbiased measures of teacher effectiveness 
(Chetty, Friedman, & Rockoff, 2014, 2016, 2017; Rothstein, 2017a, 2017b). Other researchers have 
debated the role of value added in teacher evaluation systems, with some researchers less favorable to 
the use of value added (American Educational Research Association, 2015; Baker et al., 2010) and 
others endorsing their use in a multimeasure teacher evaluation system (Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation, 2013; Glazerman et al., 2010). 


2’ For example, some teachers complained that value-added measures were inaccurate, claiming that 
student background characteristics included in the value-added model did not adequately account for 
student poverty levels or some other factor. They also objected to “schoolwide value-added” when an 
average score for teachers of math and ELA in grades 4-8 was applied to others in the school. Another 
common complaint was that the value-added estimates for individual teachers exhibited too much 
year-to-year variability to be trusted. See Rich, 2015; Sawchuck, 2015. 


8 The full list of performance measures asked about in the surveys includes evaluation ratings; 
effectiveness as measured by a value-added model or student growth percentile; and effectiveness as 
measured by student learning objectives or student growth objectives. Nonperformance measures 
include certification status, experience, assignment to grades or classes outside a teacher’s field of 
certification, education (for example, the proportion of teachers with master’s degrees), and (in 2014 
only) highly qualified status based on definitions of NCLB. A small number of states and share of 
districts reported using nonperformance measures not on this list. 
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Appendix 


Supporting Tables Referenced in the Report 


Exhibit A.1. Number of states by extent of change to high school graduation requirements for 
a standard diploma for students entering in fall 2018 (class of 2022) compared to 
students who entered in fall 2014 (class of 2018) 


Required years of reading/English language 


arts 2 0 45 47 
Required years of math 6 (0) Al 47 
Required years of science 6 1 40 47 
Required years of social studies/history 4 1 42 47 
Specific required math courses 2 0 42 44 
Specific required science courses 3 0) 41 44 
Specific academic domains or subjects with 

proficiency- or competency-based 

requirements 5 1 34 40 
Other required courses 7 2 21 30 
Any increased course requirements! 14 n.a. n.a. 37 


n.a. = not applicable. 

‘Comments from one state indicate that it changed high school graduation requirements recently, but not for the 
students entering in fall 2018, rather a later cohort. That state is not included in this count. 

Note: For each requirement, the number of states includes only those states that identified the extent of change 
(i.e., it excludes states that did not respond or identified the requirement as not applicable). 

Source: 2017-18 State survey. 
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Exhibit A.2. State summative assessments in English language arts and math, by grade level: 


2014-15 and 2017-18 


Consortium-based assessments 


Smarter Balanced Assessment Consortium! 18 
Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College 

and Careers (PARCC)” 12 
Assessments using a mix of assessment items from the 

PARCC assessment and other sources n.a. 


ACT or SAT assessments 


ACT Aspire 2 

ACT WorkKeys Na. 

ACT College Readiness Test n.a. 

SAT College Entrance Examination n.a. 
Other state summative assessments 

Other summative assessment 20 
Number of states 51 


n.a. = not applicable. These assessments are not for students in grades 3-8. 


1Tn 2017-18, these are states that used assessments based entirely on the Smarter Balanced Assessment Consortium 


assessment items. 


? In 2017-18, these are states that used assessments based entirely on the PARCC assessment items. 


Note: Some states identified more than one assessment for a grade level. 


Na. 


oF CO He 


20 
51 


Source: Data on 2014-15 state summative assessments from Education Week, Common Core's Big Test: Tracking 2014-15 
Results. Retrieved from: https://www.edweek.org/ew/section/multimedia/map-common-core-2015-test-results.html#tx. 


Data on 2017-18 state summative assessments data from Education Commission of the States (ECS). ECS data retrieved 


from: http://ecs.force.com/mbdata/mbquest5E?rep=SUMI1806. 
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Exhibit A.3. Number of states that monitored the implementation of current state content 


standards for English language arts or math: 2013-14 and 2017-18 


State requires districts to provide evidence of curriculum revisions 
State requires districts to use a state model curriculum 


State staff conduct visits or observations in districts 


State reviews the district and school results of statewide student assessments that are 
aligned with the current state content standards 


State requires teacher evaluations to include evidence of teaching approaches consistent 
with the current state content standards 


State requires principal evaluations to include evidence that the current state content 


standards have been implemented in their schools 


Number of states 


Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey. 
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Exhibit A.4. Number of states that provided supports to help the understanding and 
implementation of current English language arts (ELA) or math state content 
standards: 2013-14 and 2017-18 


Materials to help align curriculum and instruction with content standards 
Documents showing alignment between the previous state content standards 
and the current state content standards 36 31 
Documents showing alignment between required state summative 
assessments and the current state content standards such as blueprints 35 46 
Tools or guidance on providing instruction aligned with the current state 
content standards such as scope and sequence, curriculum maps, or 


frameworks 35 41 
A state-developed model curriculum for ELA or math instruction for each 

grade level or course 15 10 
Sample lesson plans consistent with the current state content standards 35 29 
Examples or videos of instruction consistent with the current state content 

standards 39 24 
Sample student work 28 19 
Banks of diagnostic assessment items aligned with the current state content 

standards 23 22 
Textbooks or other instructional materials aligned with the current state 

content standards 24 21 

Other materials 


Walk-through or observation protocols to aid in monitoring alignment of 
instruction with the current state content standards 35 24 


Funded or provided professional development on: 
Information about the current state content standards, such as content 


covered at each grade level and instructional changes or shifts required 51 44 
Instructional strategies consistent with the current state content standards, 
such as model lessons or designing student work 45 43 
Monitoring alignment of instruction with the state content standards, such as 
the use of observation protocols 33 26 
Number of states 51 51 


Note: For professional development, the survey asked states if they funded or provided professional development during 
the school year or the previous summer. 
Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey. 
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Exhibit A.5. Percentage of districts that used supports to help English learners and students 
with disabilities meet state content standards: 2013-14 and 2017-18 


Material 


Documents showing alignment between the current state content standards and 
the state’s English Language Proficiency standards 53 70* 


Materials for understanding how to adapt instruction to help English learners 
meet the current state content standards 54 68* 
Materials for understanding how to adapt instruction to help students with 
disabilities meet the current state content standards 70 85* 
Professional development included topics on: 
Adapting instruction to help English learners meet the current state content 


standards 44 69* 
Adapting instruction to help students with disabilities meet the current state 
content standards 61 88* 
Number of districts 15,762 17,031 
Number of districts (unweighted) 562 683 


* Percentage is statistically different from percentage for 2013-14 (p < .05). 

Note: For professional development, the survey asked districts if the topic was covered in professional development 
offered to school leaders and/or teachers in the district during the school year or the previous summer. 

Source: 2017-18 District survey and 2013-14 District survey. 
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Accountability and Support for Low-Performing Schools 


Exhibit A.6. Number of states that used selected measures to differentiate school 
performance: 2013-14 and 2017-18 


Assessments other than reading/English language arts and math 


Science or social studies assessment 16 25 
Advanced Placement or International Baccalaureate exam 9 7 
School quality or student success measures 


Student attendance or chronic absenteeism rate 21 35 
Participation or performance in courses without state assessments N.a. 8 
On track to graduate index (0) 9 
College and career readiness 8 32 
Postsecondary outcomes 2 9 
School climate or student engagement! 1 12 
Other measure? 22 24 
Number of states 51 51 


n.a. = not available. Question not asked in the survey year and was not mentioned as an “other-specify” category. 
‘Based on a review of state plans and state websites, none of the states used these measures for accountability 
determinations in 2017-18, but at least nine states will likely use these measures by 2019-20. 

? States used a variety of other measures in 2014 and 2018, such as the state accreditation rating, growth of the lowest 
25 percent of students, credits accumulated, suspension rate, teacher chronic absenteeism rate, global citizenship, and 
access to librarians or medical specialists. 

Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey, extant data form. 


Exhibit A.7._ Number of states that used measures of student achievement growth for reading 
and math achievement, by type of growth measures used: 2013-14 and 2017-18 


Any growth measure 44 49 
Within-student growth measure 28 48 
Improvement from one cohort of students to the next cohort in the same 

grades 31 5 

Number of states 51 51 


Notes: Within-student growth measures include value-added growth measures (VAM), student growth percentile (SGP), 
growth from one grade to another measured on a vertical scale, movement to a higher performance category, or the 
percentage of students with achievement growth at or above targets for attaining proficiency goals. We also include 
Iowa’s student-level growth measure (movement from one achievement level to another) that was approved for use 
under No Child Left Behind. 

Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey, extant data form. 
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Accountability and Support for Low-Performing Schools 


Exhibit A.8. Number of states that reported examining school-level performance of 
subgroups other than those statutorily required for accountability: 2013-14 and 
2017-18 


States examining additional subgroups 25 14 35 
Additional subgroups used: 
Low academic performance 7 na. na. 
Homeless children N.a. 4 35 
Migrant children 2 2 31 
Children in foster care na. 4 34 
Children whose parents are on active military duty n.a. 2 31 
Girls and boys n.a. 1 28 
A combined subgroup that includes more than one 
subgroup 25 
Another subgroup not listed above na. 3 
Number of states 51 51 51 


N.a. = not available. Question not asked in the survey year. 

Notes: The Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) requires school accountability systems to include the following subgroups: 
economically disadvantaged students; students from major racial/ethnic groups; children with disabilities; and English 
learners. ESSA requires public reporting on schools to include all of the accountability subgroups, plus: migrant students, 
homeless students; students in foster care; students with parents on active military duty; and students by gender. 
Additional combined subgroups reported by states include combined racial ethnic subgroups (three states) and combined 
high-needs subgroups (including two or more of English learners, students with disabilities, and economically 
disadvantaged subgroups; three states). They also include other subgroups: gifted students, adjudicated youth, and 
students formerly classified as English learners or as students with disabilities. 

Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey. 


‘ . Accountability and Support for Low-Performing Schools 


Exhibit A.9. Median minimum subgroup sizes and number of states by minimum subgroup 
sizes for reporting student achievement in 2017-18 compared to 2013-14 


Median 27.5 20.0 -7.5 
Number of states with minimum subgroup size:' 
0-9 2 O -2 
10-19 10 23 +13 
20-29 13 20 +7 
30-39 19 8 -11 
40 or more 6 0 -6 


Number of states 50 51 51 
1One state did not report the minimum subgroup size in 2013-14. 

Note: The 2013-14 form asked states for the minimum number of students in a school that can constitute a subgroup 
whose achievement is monitored against annual measurable objectives. 

Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey, extant data form. 


» Accountability and Support for Low-Performing Schools 


Exhibit A.10. Long-term goals for academic achievement and graduation rates relative to 
baseline rates and timelines: 2017-18 


Academic achievement 


Proficiency goal rate for academic 


achievement in English 50.7 75.0 24.7 10 2.1 
language arts (ELA)! (24.8, 79.0) (48.0, 100) (2.0, 60.2) (5, 24) (0.2, 6.2) 
Proficiency goal rate for academic 43.0 71.5 29.3 10 2.6 
achievement in math! (20.1, 78.2) (47.0, 100) (5.8, 63.3) (5, 24) (0.4, 8.8) 
Graduation rate 
4-year adjusted cohort graduation 83.4 90.0 7.1 10 0.7 
goal? (55.0, 91.3) (83.0, 100) (0.0, 33.0) (5, 24) (0.0, 2.6) 


Number of states 51 51 51 51 51 


‘Ten states are not included because they did not provide the proficiency rate or timeline for ELA or math, or they did 
not include baseline proficiency rates for all students in their state plans. 

?Two states did not provide the graduation rate. One state did not provide the timeline. 

Note: The goal rates relative to baseline rates are the difference between the state’s long-term goal rate and the baseline 
proficiency rate (provided in the Every Student Succeeds Act plan). 

Source: 2017-18 State survey and approved state plans. 


Accountability and Support for Low-Performing Schools 


Exhibit A.11._ Increase in proficiency rates required to meet states’ long-term goals and target 
years for achieving proficiency goals: 2017-18 
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Notes: The increase in proficiency rates required to meet the long-term goal is the difference between the state’s long- 
term goal rate and the baseline proficiency rate (provided in the Every Student Succeeds Act [ESSA] plan). Ten states are 
not included in the English language arts (ELA) and math proficiency charts because the state set long-term goals using 
indexes without a proficiency rate, or because the state’s ESSA plan did not include baseline proficiency rates for all 
students. 

Source: 2017-18 State survey and approved state ESSA plans. 
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Accountability and Support for Low-Performing Schools 


Exhibit A.12. Number of states that identified Title I Comprehensive Support and 
Improvement (CSI) schools and number of schools identified: 2017-18 


CSI schools in 2017-18 il 1,168 
Lowest 5 percent of Title I schools 10 729 
High schools with graduation rates below 67 percent 8 215 
Chronically low-performing Targeted Support and Improvement (or 

former Focus) schools 1 36 
Identified by other method 2 266 
Number of states requiring CSI schools to implement 
interventions in 2017-18 2 95 
Number of states and number of Title I schools 51 51,690 


Notes: Other methods of identifying CSI schools included those that earned low ratings on the state’s accountability rating 
system that does not correspond with any of the methods in the table. 

Some states may have identified the same schools using more than one method of identification. 

Source: 2017-18 State survey. 
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Accountability and Support for Low-Performing Schools 


Exhibit A.13. Number of states that required selected interventions in lowest-performing 
Title I schools: 2013-14 and 2017-18 


Prepare a school improvement plan that focuses on subjects and/or subgroups that are 


falling short of state targets for student performance 48 45 
School improvement plans were required to be available to the public 37 36 
Implement and monitor an instructional program that supports students not showing 

sufficient growth toward state targets for student performance 41 35 
Provide professional development to staff that supports interventions for subgroups of 

students not showing sufficient growth toward state targets for student performance 36 25 
Districts must offer students in a low-performing school the option to attend a different 

school (school choice) n.a. ll 
Districts must provide extra academic services for struggling students outside of the 

school day (for example, supplemental educational services) n.a. 4 
Work with an outside organization offering managers and coaches to support rapid 

school improvement Ia. 9 
Implement interventions selected from a list of evidence-based programs and models 

identified by the state n.a. 9 
Participate in an innovation zone, a group of schools given more flexibility to implement 

interventions and stricter targets for student performance n.a. O 
Join a state-operated school improvement district! 7 1 


Some other action n.a. 12 
Number of states 51 51 


n.a. = not available. Question not asked in the survey year. 

In 2014, states were asked whether at least one lowest-performing school was placed under direct state control or ina 
statewide accountability district. In 2018, states were asked whether at least one lowest-performing school was in a state- 
operated school improvement district. 

Notes: Lowest-performing Title I schools in 2017-18 include previously identified Priority schools (as defined under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act [ESEA] flexibility), previously identified schools in Restructuring or Corrective 
Action (as defined under No Child Left Behind [NCLB]), schools receiving School Improvement Grants (SIG), schools 
identified for Comprehensive Support and Improvement (as defined under ESSA), or schools identified as lowest- 
performing under a state accountability system distinct from the Every Student Succeeds Act. Lowest-performing Title I 
schools in 2013-14 include Priority schools (as defined under ESEA flexibility) and schools in Restructuring or Corrective 
Action (as defined under NCLB). 

Oregon and Wyoming did not have any lowest-performing schools required to implement interventions in 2017-18. 
Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey. 
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Accountability and Support for Low-Performing Schools 


Exhibit A.14. Number of states that provided additional resources to lowest-performing 
Title I schools: 2013-14 and 2017-18 


Any additional resources 45 46 
Purposes specified in the school improvement plan 40 44 
Reduction in class sizes or to maintain low class sizes 16 9 
Additional instructional time or to maintain extended day or extended school 

year schedules 31 28 
Another purpose not listed above! 18 10 
Number of states 51 51 


‘Other purposes include resources to support continuous improvement, develop school improvement goals, professional 
development, socioeconomic integration efforts, and use of school support training. 

Notes: Lowest-performing Title I schools in 2017-18 include previously identified Priority schools (as defined under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act [ESEA] flexibility), previously identified schools in Restructuring or Corrective 
Action (as defined under No Child Left Behind [NCLB]), schools receiving School Improvement Grants (SIG), schools 
identified for Comprehensive Support and Improvement (as defined under the Every Student Succeeds Act [ESSA]), or 
schools identified as lowest-performing under a state accountability system distinct from ESSA. Lowest-performing Title I 
schools in 2013-14 include Priority schools (as defined under ESEA flexibility) and schools in Restructuring or Corrective 
Action (as defined under NCLB). 

Oregon and Wyoming did not have any lowest-performing schools required to implement interventions in 2017-18. 
Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey. 
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Accountability and Support for Low-Performing Schools 


Exhibit A.15. Percentage of districts that reported selected interventions and changes were 
implemented in lowest-performing Title I schools and Title I schools with low- 
performing subgroups: 2017-18 


Interventions 


Prepare a school improvement plan that focuses on subjects 

and/or subgroups that are falling short of state targets for 

student performance 97 98 99 97 
School improvement plans are made available to the public 91 92 89 90 
Implement and monitor an instructional program that 

supports students not showing sufficient growth toward 

state targets for school performance 97 100 93 97 
Provide professional development to staff that supports 

interventions for subgroups of students not showing 

sufficient growth toward state targets for student 


performance 95 100 99 97 
Work with an outside organization offering managers and 

coaches to support rapid school improvement n.a. 70 Nn.a. na. 
Implement interventions selected from a list of evidence-based 

programs and models identified by the state n.a. 94 n.a. 91 


Participate in an innovation zone, a group of schools given 
more flexibility to implement interventions and stricter 


targets for student performance n.a. 17 n.a. na. 

Join a state-operated school improvement district n.a. 10 n.a. n.a. 
Academic and structural changes 

Implement a comprehensive schoolwide reform model 60 4\* 47 56 
Provide intensive intervention to struggling students during 

the school day (for example, Response to Intervention) 85 99 91 99 
Adjust the school schedule without changing the overall 

number of school hours 59 52 56 62 
Operate an extended school day, week, or year 39 46 48 50 
Make class sizes smaller than typical in other schools 30 58* 43 56 


Provide extra academic services for struggling students 
outside of the school day (for example, supplemental 


education services) 74 89 73 76 
Offer students in a low-performing school the option to attend 
a different school (school choice) 58 46 37 35 


Alternative management 
Operate under direct state control or statewide accountability 


district 6 20 n.a. n.a. 
Converted to charter school 8 4 na. N.a. 
Operate under management by a school management 

organization, for-profit or nonprofit 21 10 N.a. N.a. 

Staffing changes 
Principal replaced 16 17 N.a. na. 
Half or more of the teaching staff replaced 6 ll n.a. n.a. 


See notes at end of table. 
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Accountability and Support for Low-Performing Schools 


Exhibit A.15. Percentage of districts that reported selected interventions and changes were 
implemented in lowest-performing Title I schools and Title I schools with low- 
performing subgroups: 2017-18—continued 


Implement programs 
To provide ongoing mechanisms for family and community 
engagement 87 96 89 97 
To address students’ social, emotional, or health needs 82 99* 90 97* 
To improve student behavior, discipline, or safety 90 98 96 99 
Principal professional development 
Any topics below 67 94* 82 92* 
On school improvement planning, identifying interventions, 
or budgeting effectively 61 78 77 86 
On acting as instructional leaders 59 87* 71 79 
On recruiting, retaining, and developing more effective 
teachers 48 65 57 68 
Teacher professional development 
Any topics below 72 96* 80 93* 
On analyzing student assessment data to improve instruction 68 93* 76 90* 
On working effectively in teacher teams to improve instruction 61 93* 73 87* 
On identifying and implementing strategies to address the 
needs of English learners 54 65 50 59 
On identifying and implementing strategies to address the 
needs of students with disabilities 57 87* 72 86* 
Number of districts with lowest-performing Title I schools 
or Title I schools with low-performing subgroups 2,046 3,261 2,307 4,198 


Number of districts with lowest-performing Title I schools 

or Title I schools with low-performing subgroups 

(unweighted) 153 184 186 230 
* Percentage is statistically different from percentage for 2013-14 (p < .05). 
n.a. = not available. Question not asked in the survey year for the category of schools. 
Notes: District percentage is of districts with lowest-performing Title I schools or of districts with Title I schools with low- 
performing subgroups. 
Lowest-performing Title I schools in 2017-18 include previously identified Priority schools (as defined under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act [ESEA] flexibility), previously identified schools in Restructuring or Corrective 
Action (as defined under No Child Left Behind [NCLB]), schools receiving School Improvement Grants (SIG), schools 
identified for Comprehensive Support and Improvement (as defined under the Every Student Succeeds Act [ESSA]), or 
schools identified as lowest-performing under a state accountability system distinct from ESSA. Lowest-performing Title I 
schools in 2013-14 include Priority schools (as defined under ESEA flexibility) and previously identified schools in 
Restructuring or Corrective Action (as defined under NCLB). 
Title I schools with low-performing subgroups are schools that are not the state’s lowest-performing schools, but have 
been identified because of low-performing subgroups or large subgroup achievement gaps. In 2017-18, these schools 
include Targeted Support and Improvement and/or Additional Targeted Support and Improvement schools identified 
under ESSA or previously identified Focus schools (as defined under ESEA flexibility) or schools identified as having a 
low-performing subgroup under another state accountability system. In 2013-14, these schools include Focus schools (as 
defined under ESEA flexibility). 
Source: 2017-18 District survey and 2013-14 District survey. 
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Educator Effectiveness and Equity 


Exhibit A.16. Number of states requiring teacher performance evaluation practices: 2013-14 
and 2017-18 


At least one classroom observation using a professional practice rubric 39 36 
Use of student achievement growth for some or all teachers 36 34 
At least three performance categories 37 36 
Combination of at least one classroom observation, student achievement 

growth, and at least three performance categories. 32 26 
Number of states 51 51 


Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey. 
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BR cucator Effectiveness and Equity 


Exhibit A.17. Number of states and percentage of districts requiring classroom observations 
with a professional practice rubric, student achievement growth, and at least 
three performance categories for teacher evaluation, by status of the state 
requirement for their use: 2013-14 and 2017-18 
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*Percentage is significantly different from the percentage from 2013-14 (p < .05). 

Exhibit reads: Ten states required a combination of professional practice rubric, student achievement growth for some or 
all teachers, and at least three performance categories in 2014 but not in 2018. In those 10 states, 49 percent of districts 
used this combination of practices in 2014 and 63 percent did so in 2018. 

Source: 2013-14 and 2017-18 State surveys and 2013-14 and 2017-18 District surveys. 
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Educator Effectiveness and Equity 


Exhibit A.18. Number of states that examined the distribution of teacher quality/ 
effectiveness within the past 12 months and the measures used: 2013-14 and 


2017-18 
Measured the distribution of teacher qualify/effectiveness 30 37 
Types of measures used 
Only performance measures ll 1 
Only nonperformance measures 13 ll 
Both performance and nonperformance measures 6 25 
Performance measures 17 26 
Evaluation ratings 15 25 
Effectiveness as measured by teacher’s value added measures (VAMs) or 
student growth percentiles (SGPs) il 13 
Effectiveness as measured by student learning objectives (SLOs) or student 
growth objectives (SGOs) n.a. 9 
Nonperformance measures 19 36 
Certification 14 32 
Experience 12 33 
Assignment to grades or classes outside of their field of certification 9 34 
Education (e.g., the proportion of teachers with master’s degrees) 5 12 
Highly qualified status based on definitions of No Child Left Behind 13 na. 
Other 2 2 
Number of states 51 51 


n.a. = not available. Question not asked in the survey year. 

Notes: VAMs or SGPs apply complex statistical methods to calculate achievement growth for a teacher’s own students 
based on state summative assessments or other standardized assessments. VAMs and SGPs can also be calculated for 
teacher teams, for grades, or for schools. SLOs or SGOs are student achievement targets for a teacher’s own students, 
determined by each individual teacher at the beginning of the school year (often in consultation with the school principal) 
based on the teacher’s assessment of the students’ starting achievement levels. SLOs/SGOs may relate to students’ scores 
on standardized assessments, or to teacher-developed tests, performance tasks, or other customized assessments of 
student learning. 

Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey. 
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Educator Effectiveness and Equity 


Exhibit A.19. Percentage of districts that examined the distribution of teacher quality/ 
effectiveness within the past 12 months and the measures used: 2013-14 and 
2017-18 


Examined distribution 35 56* 
Teacher measures used to examine distribution 


Use performance measures 76 88* 
Use nonperformance measures 90 95* 
Use only performance measures 7 4 
Evaluation ratings 6 3 
Effectiveness as measured by teacher’s value added measures (VAMs) or 
student growth percentiles (SGPs) 6 3 
Effectiveness as measured by student learning objective (SLOs) or student 
growth objectives (SGOs) n.a. 1 
Use only nonperformance measures 21 1* 
Certification 20 ii* 
Experience 15 8 
Assignment of grades or classes outside of their field of certification 12 8 
Education (e.g., the proportion of teachers with master’s degrees) 17 4* 
Highly qualified status based on definitions of No Child Left Behind 20 na. 
Other n.a. 1 
Use both performance and nonperformance measures 69 84* 
Evaluation ratings 63 78* 
Effectiveness as measured by teacher’s VAMs or SGPs 49 51 
Effectiveness as measured by SLOs or SGOs n.a. 50 
Certification 58 76* 
Experience 53 64* 
Assignment of grades or classes outside of their field of certification 37 48* 
Education (e.g., the proportion of teachers with master’s degrees) 46 47 
Highly qualified status based on definitions of No Child Left Behind 63 na. 
Other n.a. 7 
Number of districts with more than one school 11,697 11,847 
Number of districts (unweighted) 540 551 


*Percentage is significantly different from the percentages for 2013-14 (p < .05). 

n.a. = not available. Question not asked in the survey year. 

Notes: VAMs or SGPs apply complex statistical methods to calculate achievement growth for a teacher’s own students 
based on state summative assessments or other standardized assessments. VAMs and SGPs can also be calculated for 
teacher teams, for grades, or for schools. SLOs or SGOs are student achievement targets for a teacher’s own students, 
determined by each individual teacher at the beginning of the school year (often in consultation with the school principal) 
based on the teacher’s assessment of the students’ starting achievement levels. SLOs/SGOs may relate to students’ scores 
on standardized assessments, or to teacher-developed tests, performance tasks, or other customized assessments of 
student learning. Exhibit limited to districts that operated more than one school. In 2013-14, 3 percent of districts did not 
select any of the measures listed. 

Source: 2017-18 District survey, 2013-14 District survey, and 2013-14 Common Core of Data for school count. 
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Educator Effectiveness and Equity 


Exhibit A.20. Number of states that found substantial inequities in the distribution of teacher 
quality/effectiveness and took actions to address inequities: 2013-14 and 


2017-18 
States examining the distribution of teacher quality or effectiveness 30 37 
States reporting inequities 21 34 
State action to address inequities 
Took at least one action to address inequities 18 33 
Provided resources (e.g., professional development, coaching) to improve 
the effectiveness of less-effective teachers 16 27 
Provided findings about inequities to school districts and/or the public 12 31 
Required school districts to develop a plan for addressing inequities 10 15 


Established financial incentives to encourage qualified or effective teachers 

to move to or stay in schools with lower levels of teacher quality or 

effectiveness compared to other schools 6 8 
Encouraged the development of career ladders or teacher leadership roles 

to attract and retain teachers in schools with lower quality/less effective 

teachers n.a. 27 
Provided assistance or support (other than financial incentives) to districts 

on ways to recruit higher quality/more effective teachers to the schools 

with lower quality/less effective teachers na. 23 
State has provided assistance or support to improve teaching and learning 

environments at schools with lower levels of teacher quality or 

effectiveness n.a. 23 


Other! 5 0 
Number of states that found substantial inequities 21 34 


n.a. = not available. Question not asked in the survey year. 

‘The most common "Other" action was providing training or technical assistance to districts about attracting and retaining 
high-quality/effective teachers. 

Notes: Exhibit limited to states that examined information about the distribution of teacher quality or effectiveness across 
schools or districts serving different populations within the past 12 months. For 2017-18, one state planned to take action, 
but had not yet done so at the time of the data collection. 

Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey. 
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Exhibit A.21. Percentage of districts that found substantial inequities in the distribution of 
teacher quality/effectiveness and took actions to address inequities: 2013-14 


and 2017-18 
Examined distribution of teacher quality or effectiveness 35 56* 
Reported inequities 48 56 
Took at least one action to address inequities in access to effective teachers 92 91 


Offered more compensation for qualified or effective teachers who move to or 

stay in schools with lower levels of teacher quality or effectiveness compared 

to other schools 14 15 
Provided loan repayment assistance or tuition reimbursement to teachers 

working in schools with lower levels of teacher quality or effectiveness 

compared to other schools 15 23* 
Developed career ladders or teacher leadership roles to attract and retain 

teachers in schools with lower quality/less effective teachers n.a. 38 
Began the hiring process earlier for vacancies at schools with lower levels of 

teacher quality or effectiveness compared to other schools 45 63* 
Increased external recruitment activities such as hosting open houses and job 

fairs 40 59* 
Improved teacher learning environments (e.g., lower teaching loads, more 

resources, or improved facility quality) at schools with lower levels of teacher 


quality compared to others 47 52 
Offered more professional development for teachers in schools with lower levels 
of teacher quality or effectiveness compared to other schools 73 69 


Limited the ability of teachers who are inexperienced or low performing to 

transfer to or be placed in schools with lower levels of teacher quality or 

effectiveness compared to other schools 23 20 
Made exceptions in contracts or regulations to protect the most qualified or 

effective teachers from layoff in schools with lower levels of teacher quality or 

effectiveness compared to other schools 12 8 
Used external providers to prepare, recruit, or supply more qualified or 

effective teachers to schools with lower levels of teacher quality or 


effectiveness compared to other schools 18 20 
Number of districts that found substantial inequities 1,992 3,748 
Number of districts that found substantial inequities (unweighted) 152 235 


* Percentage is significantly different from the percentage for 2013-14 (p < .05). 

n.a. = not available. Question not asked in the survey year. 

Note: Exhibit limited to districts that examined information about the distribution of teacher quality or effectiveness 
across schools or districts serving different populations within the past 12 months, operated more than one school, and 
found substantial inequities. 

Source: 2017-18 District survey, 2013-14 District survey, and 2013-14 Common Core of Data for school count. 
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Exhibit A.22. Number of states examining the effectiveness of teacher preparation programs 
within the past 12 months, by factors used for this assessment: 2013-14 and 


2017-18 
Examined any program 29 35 
Examined any program using teacher evaluation ratings, value added measures 
(VAMs)/ student growth percentiles (SGPs), or classroom observations il 18 
Using teacher evaluation ratings, VAMs/SGPs, or classroom observations only 2 0 
Using teacher evaluation ratings, VAMs/SGPs, or classroom observations and other 
factors 9 18 
Examined any program using other factors but not teacher evaluation ratings, 
VAMs/SGPS, or classroom observations 18 17 
Did not examine any programs in the last 12 months 22 16 
Number of states 51 51 


Note: In the interest of space, this table combines information on states’ practices to assess the effectiveness of traditional 
and alternative teacher preparation programs. 
Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2-17 and 2013-14 State survey. 


Exhibit A.23. Number of states that reported on the effectiveness of their teacher preparation 
programs within the past 12 months: 2013-14 and 2017-18 


State reported information about effectiveness to schools of education 17 24 
State reported information about effectiveness of schools of education to the public na. 19 
State reported information about effectiveness to alternative preparation programs ll 17 
State reported information about effectiveness of alternative preparation programs to the 

public n.a. 15 
Number of states 51 51 


n.a. = not available. Question not asked in the survey year. 

Notes: States that did not assess the effectiveness of their teacher preparation programs were not asked questions about 
reporting information about the effectiveness of these programs. Not all states have alternative preparation programs. 
Source: 2017-18 State survey and 2013-14 State survey. 
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Exhibit A.24. Percentage of districts that received Title II, Part A funds that reported funding 
activities and the average percentage of supporting funds from Title II, Part A, 
by activity: 2017-18 


Reducing class size 62 22.5 
Supporting/improving principal effectiveness (including principal 

preparation, hiring, and placement, evaluation, professional 

development, and/or compensation) 64 6.2 


Supporting/improving teacher effectiveness 


Developing or administering programs to recruit, hire, place, or retain 
teachers including differentiated or performance-based compensation 


systems or strategies to improve equitable access to effective teachers 60 8.4 
Providing teacher professional development and support (including 
coaching, professional learning communities) 88 48.5 
Developing or administering teacher evaluation systems 57 1.5 
All other activities funded with the district’s Title II, Part A funds 4 12.9 
Number of districts that received Title II, Part A funds 16,163 14,772 
Number of districts that received Title II, Part A funds (unweighted) 660 608 


Notes: Five percent of districts did not receive Title II, Part A funds. Some districts did not respond to all or part of the 
question. Average percentages include districts that responded to the question and accounted for all of their Title II, 
Part A funds. The average percentages are district-weighted not dollar-weighted. 

Source: 2017-18 District survey. 
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Exhibit A.25. Number of required in-service days for teachers and percentage of districts 
using specific professional development and support practices: 2013-14 and 


2017-18 


Average number of required in-service days for teachers 6.8 days 7.6 days* 
Median number of required in-service days for teachers 6.0 days 7.0 days 
Percentage of districts using professional development and support 
practices 
Use evaluation results to plan professional development for individual teachers 91 94 
Use evaluation results to identify low-performing teachers for coaching, 
mentoring, or peer assistance 84 95* 
Use evaluation results to develop performance improvement plans for low- 
performing teachers 86 97* 
Use evaluation results to design professional development programs offered by 
the district 90 87 
Use student-level data system to plan district-wide professional development 
such as identifying specific content or skills where teachers need assistance or 
support 77 80 
Assign coaches, mentors, or professional development specialists to all schools na 79 
Assign coaches, mentors, or professional development specialists only to low- 
performing, high-need, or hard-to-staff schools na 3 
Number of districts 559 683 


* Value is significantly different from the value for 2013-14 (p < .05). 
n.a. = not available. Question not asked in the survey year. 
Note: Medians were not tested for significant differences over time. 
Source: 2017-18 District survey and 2013-14 District survey. 
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